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From the Current ‘Yearbook of American Churches” 


_A total membership of 94,842,845 persons in 255 re- 
ligious bodies in Continental United States is reported 
by official church statisticians in a compilation of “the 
latest information,” appearing in the Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches, just published by the National Council of 
Churches. 

This is a gain of 2.8 per cent over the figures compiled 
a year earlier. The population gain was 1.7 per cent. The 
number of Protestant members reported increased 3 per 
cent over the previous annual figure; the number of 
Roman Catholics reported increased 4 per cent. Most 
bodies reported figures for 1953. 

The total church membership is at a new high; also 
the proportion of church members in the population is at 
a new high of over 59.5 per cent. 

The number of local churches reported by all faiths 
is 294,359, a gain of 1.5 per cent. 


The six major groups reported members as follows: 


Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic....  366,0&8 


The total number of pastors having charges in local 
churches is 207,618. Only about 200 religious bodies re- 
port on this item. The number of Protestant pastors re- 
ported with charges now stands at 187,551. All bodies re- 
port a total of 338,250 ordained persons on their rolls, 
many of these being retired or in educational work. 

There is a total enrollment of 35,389,466 persons in 
262,084 Sunday or Sabbath schools, including 2,741,929 
teachers and officers. The gain in enrollment wa- &.1 
per cent for the year. Protestant Sunday schools reported 
93.6 per cent of the total enrollment. 

There are 77 religious bodies with over 50,000 members 
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each, and these reported 98.2 per cent of all church 
members. 

The eighteen bodies having over 1,000,000 members in 
Continental United States are: 


Baptist Bodies: 


American Baptist Convention .............. 1,557,816 
Southern Baptist Convention .............. 7,883,708 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc..... 4,526,847 
National Baptist Convention of America.... 2,606,510 
Christ Unity Science Church................- 1,581,286 
Congregational Christian Churches..........-. 1,283,754 


Disciples of Christ, International Convention. . 1,847,954 


Eastern Churches: 

Greek Archdiocese of North and 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 1,077,285 


Lutheran: 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod ......... 1,850,100 

United Lutheran Church in America........ 061,004 
Methodist Bodies: 

African Methodist Episcopal Church........ 1,166,301 

Presbyterian: 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A........-- 2,492,504 
Protestant Episcopal 2,550,831 
Roman Catholic Church. 31,476,261 


The membership of certain of the large families or 
groups of Protestant bodies is as follows: 


Presbyterian (10 bodies) 3,635,077 
Eastern Orthodox (19 bodies) ............45: 2,100,171 


Among the long-time trends published are: 


The value of new construction of buildings used for 
religious purposes in all bodies increased from $59,000,00 
in 1940 to $474,000,000 in 1953. 

The number of members per local church—all faiths— 
increased from 265 in 1940 to 322 in 1953, 21.5 per cent. 

Church membership was equal to 49 per cent of the 
population in 1940, and 59.5 per cent in 1953. 

Protestant church membership was equal to 58.9 per 
cent of all church members in 1953, the same as in 1952 
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and in 1951; also about the same as in 1906, the date of 
an early federal Census of Religious Bodies. 

The number of Protestants increased from 37,814,606 
in 1940—28.7 per cent of the total population of Conti- 
nental United States—to 55,837,325, or 35.1 per cent of 
the population in 1953. 

The number of Roman Catholics increased from 21,- 
284,455 in 1940—16.1 per cent of the total population of 
Continental United States—to 31,476,261, or 19.8 per 
cent of the population in 1953. 


In Explanation of the Annual Compilation of Church 
Statistics 


1. This report contains “the latest information,” tab- 
ulated just prior to the printing of the book. 

2. Data for Continental United States were requested. 
This means the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 
The purpose in publishing this figure is to make it com- 
parable with previous tabulations made for many years on 
the same basis. 

3. Many bodies, when they publish their total member- 
ship, include members outside the Continental United 
States. Thus the figure published in the Yearbook may 
be less than the total official membership. 

4. It may be that religious bodies will publicly report 
later figures than those given in the book, and may even 
report them about the time these figures are released. 
There is no way of avoiding this because the various re- 
ligious bodies make their reports public at different times 
of the year. 

5. These figures come from the official statisticians 
of the religious bodies. They are gathered by means of 
a standardized form mailed on the same day to all statis- 
ticians. The aim of the editor is to gather the figures 
from all religious bodies at the same time, with equal 
procedure and fairness to all. 


Figures from Larger Bodies 


The table on membership in the 77 religious bodies re- 
porting over 50,000 members each, and having over 98 
per cent of all members, follows: 


Mempersuip or 77 Reticious Bopres 50,000 
or More MemBers 
Inclusive 
Number of Member- 


Name of Religious Body Year Churches ship 


Seventh-day Adventists .............. 2,835 260,742 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
Assemblies of God ..............0.008 1953 6,400 370,118 
Baptist Bodies: 
American Baptist Convention ...... 1952. 6,531 1,557,816 
Southern Baptist Convention ....... 1953 29,481 7,883,708 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A, 

National Baptist Convention of Amer- 

IGA, 1953 11,136 
American Baptist Association ...... 1951 2.105 286.691 
Free Will Baptists: 1953 4,200 425.000 
General Baptists 1953 688 52,382 
National Baptist Evangelical Life and 

Soul Saving Assembly of U.S.A... 1951 264 57,674 
National Primitive Baptist Conven- 

tion of the. 1952 1,019 80,000 
North American Baptist Association 1953 1,591 160,008) 
Primitive Baptists. 1950 1,000 72,050 
United Free Will Baptist Church.... 1952 836 100,000 

Brethren (German Baptists) 
Church of the Brethren ......0...05. 1953 1,028 190,263 


Name of Keligious Body 


Buddhist Churches of America ....... 1953 
Christ Unity Science Church ......... 1953 
Christian and Missionary Alliance..... 1952 


Churches of God 
Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.).. 1953 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.)... 1953 


Church of God Christ: 1953 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the 

Apostolic Faith, Ie. 
Church of the Nazarene ...........+- 1953 


Congregational Christian Churches ... 1953 
Disciples of Christ, International Con- 
Eastern Churches 
American Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 


dox Greek Catholic Church ...... 1953 
Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church 

Greek Archdiocese of North and 

Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 

The Russian Orthodox Church Out- 

The Russian Orthodox Greek Catho- 

lic Church of North America..... 1953 


Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church.. 1953 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church 1953 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S.A. 1953 


Evangelical and Reformed Church.... 1953 
Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 

Evangelical United Brethren Church.. 1953 
Federated Ghurches: 1936 


Friends: 
The Five Years Meeting of Friends. 1952 
Independent Fundamental Churches of 
International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel 1953 
Jewish ‘Congregations 1953 


Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints 000% 1953 


Lutheran: 
American Lutheran Conference— 


American Lutheran Church ...... 1952 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Evangelical Lutheran Church .... 1952 
Lutheran Free Church .......... 1953 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America— 
{.utheran Church—Missouri Synod 1953 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other States. 1952 
United Lutheran Church in America 1953 


Methodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 1951 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
1952 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 1951 
Free Methodist Church of N. A..... 1953 


The Methodist Church ............ 1953 
Moravian Church in America (Unitas 


Inclusive 


Number of Member- 


Year Churches 
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Inclusive 
Number of Member- 
Name of Religious Body Year Churches — ship 
Old Catholic Churches: 
North American Old Roman Catho- 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 


52 85,500 


United Pentecostal Church ........ 1952 1,100 125,000 
Polish National Catholic Church of 


Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church... 1953 1,014 83,307 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S..... 1953 3,778 756,866 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A... 1953 8,320 2,492,504 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A. 1953 831 228,718 


Protestant Episcopal Church ......... 1952 7,215 2,550,831 
Reformed Bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church ........ 1953 429 186,526 

Reformed Church in America ...... 1953 787 197,616 
Roman Catholic 1953 20,618 31,476,261 
ccc 1953 1,342 235,559 
Spiritualists: 

International General Assembly of fs 

1952 182 157,000 

Unitarian Churches 1953 355 86,129 
Universalist Church of America...... 1953 404 73,194 

Total: 77 Bodies 275.414 93,192,075 


Return to “Jewishness” and the Synagogue 


The past twenty years have witnessed a change in the 
religious situation of the Jews in America—a change 
characterized by the sharp reversal of the trends evident 
in the 1920’s and the recent emergence of a strong re- 
ligious community, Will Herberg, widely-known Jewish 
writer and research worker, writes in the current summer 
issue of Judaism, a periodical published by the American 
Jewish Congress, New York. 

In the article, “Religious Trends in American Jewry,” 
Mr. Herberg asserts that assimilation and secularism 
marked the pattern of American Jewish life from the be- 
ginning of the great immigration, although those tendencies 
were masked by the continuous influx of new immigrants. 
“American Jews,” he contends, “were abandoning their 
Jewishness and losing all interest in their religious heri- 
tage.” 

Today, Mr. Herberg submits, this trend toward dissolu- 
tion and secularism has been reversed, and among all 
sections of American Jewry—but particularly among the 
younger generation—there is a movement of “return.” 

This “return” to Jewishness, to self-affirmation as a 
Jew and to self-identification with Jewry has been spurred, 
he thinks, by the events of the thirties and forties—the 
upsurge of anti-Semitism on the one hand and the struggle 
for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. How- 
ever, he adds, this factor of contempory history “has fallen 
in, in the United States at least, with a significant socio- 
logical trend—the emergence of the ‘third generation’ 
of American Jewry.” He explains: 

“The first generation, the immigrant generation, came 
with their Jewishness as part of their immigrant heritage ; 
it was embedded in their life and culture. The younger 
members of the generation, and of the next, revolted 
against this heritage, and in the process of establishing 
their independence and adjusting themselves to their new 
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environment, they strove to cast off their Jewishness as 
part of the immigrant baggage they were so eager to 
abandon. They were intent—quite naturally and properly 
intent—upon becoming Americans, and to become Ameri- 
cans they had to cease to be foreigners, which to them ouly 
too often meant to cease to be Jews. The third generation 
is in a very different position ; it is secure in its American- 
ness and does not have an immigrant burden which it is 
anxious to throw off. It can therefore face the problem 
of its Jewishness in a new and creative manner, free 
from many of the anxieties and compulsions that afflicted 
the earlier generation.” 

But here, Mr. Herberg asserts, a question arises “that 
leads us to the heart of the matter.” The “third genera- 
tion” phenomenon is common to all of the many immigrant 
groups that came to these shores in the past century and 
that have entered into the making of the American people. 
In all instances, the emergence of the “third generation” 
has meant the dissolution of the ethnic-immigrant group 
and their absorption into the mainstream of American 
life. 

“With the Jews,” Mr. Herberg declares, “it has been 
different.” The “third generation” Jews are actually 
returning to Jewishness. How is this to be accounted for ? 
Mr. Herberg argues that the Jews who came to America 
did of course constitute an immigrant group but that their 
Jewishness was apparently something that transcended 
their immigrant character in a way that was not true of 
the merely ethnic or national character of other immigrant 
groups. 

The situation “seems to be that just when the immi- 
grant-cultural basis of American Jewish existence was be- 
ginning to disappear with the emergence of a thoroughly 
American ‘third generation, American Jewry was be- 
coming transformed into what sociologists call a ‘religious 
community,” in Mr. Herberg’s opinion. 

This transformation was significant, Mr. Herberg 
believes, because America, while recognizing diversity 
and pluralism of cultures, regards national or cultural 
minorities as temporary and transitional, but religious 
variety and plurality as enduring. In this country, Mr. 
Herberg contends, unlike countries in Europe, the 
separateness of “foreign language” or “foreign culture” 
groups is regarded as a temporary thing, the consequence 
of recent immigration and destined to be overcome with 
increasing integration into American life. The only kind 
of separateness or diversity that America seems to 
recognize as permanent and involving no status of in- 
feriority is the diversity or separateness of religious com- 
munities. 

Today, Mr. Herberg concludes, it is as a member of a 
religious group that the great mass of Americans under- 
stand the status of the Jew in this country and that the 
American Jew understands himself. : 


Study of Washington Heights 


The Protestant Council of the City of New York has 
recently issued a survey of Washington Heights on the 
upper west side.! Until World War I the area was. 
it appears, predominantly Protestant. Since then there 
have been successive waves of in-migration, Irish Catho- 


1Upper Manhattan: A Community Survey of Washington 
Heights. Conducted by the Department of Church Planning and 
Research, Protestant Council of the City of New York. New York 
10, The Council (71 West 23rd St.), 1954. 50 cents. 
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lics directly after World War I, exiled Jews from Ger- 
many in the thirties, and, more recently, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. There is much community feeling in 
Washington Heights but the “once stable residential 
character of the community is giving way to instability 
and population flux.” 

Jews are now numerically predominant and have the 
highest socio-economic status in the area. No reliable 
sampling of the proportion of the different faiths exists. 
One estimate is about 65 per cent Jews, 20 per cent Roman 
Catholics and 15 per cent Protestants. This does not 
account for the Orthodox and the unchurched. In 1953 
11.05 per cent of the school children were Negroes (main- 
ly in two schools) and 5.3 per cent were Puerto Ricans 
(mainly in three schools). There is an Inter-faith Clergy 
Committee which seeks to solve problems related to inter- 
faith relationships, as well as a Protestant Washington 
Heights Ministerial Association. There are ten Protestant 
churches, at least 20 synagogues, two Roman Catholic 
churches as well as one just south of the border, two 
Orthodox churches, “at least two sect groups,” and a 
Christian Science church. 


Community Tensions 


Inter-faith tension, which seems to be increasing, is a se- 
rious problem. “The Roman Catholic Church has banned 
Roman Catholic children from playing on the prem- 
ises of at least two Protestant churches in the Heights. 
. . . One community leader confesses that the whole 
community has to be on the alert during the Holy Week 
season or during Halloween. Especially at these times 
Roman Catholic children are apt to engage in pranks 
and organized fights with Jewish children. It is not un- 
common during these observances to see signs, written 
or painted, carrying such epithets as ‘Kill the Kikes!’... 
With the population mobility and the inroads of Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes, human relations problems have 
mounted. Several incidents were reported, such as the 
throwing of an incendiary bomb into an apartment house 
occupied by Puerto Ricans....Although the offenders 
were never apprehended, community sentiment attributes 
this incident as arising from the tensions between Iris!) 
and Puerto Rican groups in the community.” 


Community Self-Analysis and Self-Help 


“Can a big-brother community .. . live in constructive 
harmony with little-brother communities?” asks Baker 
Brownell in an introduction to H. Clay Tate’s account 
of the Central Illinois Community Betterment Program 
in a book, Building a Better Home Town (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. $3.50. Among those who 
urged Mr. Tate, editor of the Bloomington, IIl., Daily 
Pantograph, to write the volume was Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Part I is on “The Importance of the Non-metropolitan 
Community in a Free Society.” The question is asked, 
“Must We Accept Centralization?” It is answered in the 
negative. The story is told of one clergyman who turned 
away from a metropolis after tramping its streets for one 
day. Mr. Tate believes that “the non-metropolitan com- 
munity surrounding a primary center offers the best pos- 
sibility for developing the fullest life for the largest 
number of people.” 

The many things attempted and accomplished by 
citizens in Bloomington and the smaller neighboring 
communities are vividly described. A minister who 


traveled from a metropolis to a rural picnic declared to the 
people there: “You have what the world longs for— 
triendship, security, and an opportunity to practice religion 
in its fullest meaning. You ought to be extremely thank- 
ful for your blessing.” 

Mr. Tate thinks that the “complete community” should 
have at least 5,000 people, but that even a small place of 
500 persons may supply some of the people's needs. And 
the larger communities depend upon the smaller: Bloom- 
ington found that its merchants got 70 per cent of their 
patronage from customers outside the city limits, and the 
Pantograph sent two-thirds of its copies to people in small 
places in eight counties. 

The program is described as one in process. Already 
there are further plans for changing the emphases here 
and there, but all is in the direction of mutual aid. 


“How to Attend a Conference” 


“How to kill a conference” is the title of one section 
of a practical volume in the Leadership Library, How To 
Attend A Conference, by Dorothea F. Sullivan (New 
York, .\ssociation Press, 1954. $1.00). Well-known 
techniques for making conferences fail are: Delay a vote 
until after many have left; say: “We tried this before, 
and it didn’t work”; have a speaker who lulls “the 
audience into a state of near doze”; work up a side show 
which wiil eat up time that should be given to important 
business; bring in a “surprise” that requires immediate 
action, such as a “quick money-raising campaign.” 

This very human document is mainly positive, however. 
It is said that there are at least 16,000 to 18,000 confer- 
ences, workshops, and conventions per year in the U.S.A. 
Thus, if you’re going to a conference, “you're in good 
company.” You will meet old hands at the business and 
others with no experience. 

“A very small group meeting may ... be a highly im- 
portant one,” says Miss Sullivan, an experienced social 
worker. The individual attending may need to prepare 
for it even more carefully. Often big issues are left to 
a few delegates to decide. Hence the reason for thought- 
ful study in advance of the meeting. 

Consult this for guidance on how to “relax for a 
moment,” as well as how to make your report when you 
meet the folks at home. 


The Atom in Europe 


“On the Swiss-French border, a few miles from 
Geneva, construction will begin soon on a nuclear research 
laboratory supported jointly by 12 European nations. The 
principal facilities of this laboratory are to be a proton 
synchrotron of 25 billion electron volts—equal to the 
highest-energy machine now being planned in the United 
States and far in excess of the most energetic machine 
now in existence—and a cyclotron of 600 million electron 
volts, which will also be among the largest instruments 
of its kind in the world.” 

Thus Ernest D. Courant, a theoretical physicist at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, starts an article: “What 
Europe Does About the Atom,” in Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin, New York, March 15, 1954. The laboratory plan de- 
scribed was first suggested by I. I. Rabi of Columbia 
University at a UNESCO Conference in 1950. The Euro- 
pean Council for Nuclear Research was set up early in 
1952 to design the laboratory and to arrange the necessary 
scientific cooperation among the interested nations. 
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